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Fortino,  too,  that  great  and  wretched 
giant,  was  seated  on  the  rocks;  but  on 
those  just  outside  the  prison  door. 
Fortino  had  not  entered.  When  they 
bad  searched  him  before  allowing  him 
to  cross  the  moat,  he  had  stood  and 
looked  at  the  moat  Itself,  at  the  walla, 
at  all  the  gloomy,  depressing  place. 
Then  they  had  told  him  he  could  enter. 

“Is  he  in  there?”  asked  Fortino 
hoarsely. 

“Yes.” 

He  could  not  realize  it. 

“He  Is  in  this— this  hell?”  muttered 
he. 

They  assured  him  Vicente  was  wlth- 
ih. 

He  stood  like  a  monolith  for  many 
minutes  and  stared  in  tragedy  of  spirit 
into  the  place. 

“Here!”  he  said  In  a  smothered  growl 
of  grief.  “In  this— in  this!  And  I,  I 
did  it!” 

They  were  in  much  wonder,  watch¬ 
ing  him.  His  face  suddenly  blazed 
red,  and  he  turned  red  eyes  on  them. 

“No!”  he  cried,  “not  yet!  I  cannot 
yet  enter  here.  Let  my  damned  soul 
first  grow  to  it!” 

He  backed  off  some  twenty  yards 
and  sat  down  on  a  rock  and  stared  at 
the  prison’s  door  for  eleven  miserable 
hours  without  food  or  drink,  without 
uttering  a  word  or  moving  his  eyes. 

•  A  Dream  of  a  Tbrone:  The  Story  of  a  Mex¬ 
ican  ReTOlt.  By  Cbarlea  Fleming  Emhrec. 
Copyright  1900.  Little,  Brown  A  Co. 


The  noon  beat  down  heat  upon  him. 
The  afternoon  cast  his  shadow  longer 
and  longer  on  the  stony  earth.  The 
evening  breeze  came  and  cooled  some 
of  the  hot  sweat  from  his  face.  The 
sun  came  down  in  a  sea  of  red  light, 
and  the  night  came.  They  had  given 
Vicente  bis  supper  and  the  prisoner  bad 
retired  to  the  last  of  the  four  cells, 
when  Fortino  finally  arose. 

“Perhaps  I  can  do  it  now,”  he  said. 

They  led  him  across  the  moat  and 
through  the  passage  into  the  patio, 
thence  to  the  door  of  the  first  cell.  He 
fixed  his  eyes  ahead  of  him.  He 
strove  with  prodigious  effort  not  to  see 
any  of  the  ruins.  He  halted  in  a  pro¬ 
found  revery  at  the  door. 

“Come  in,”  said  the  guard  who  was 
to  accompany  him,  “and  follow  me.” 

He  started,  awakened,  and  plunged 
into  the  first  cell  after  bis  leader.  The 
latter  held  a  torch  which  cast  flicker¬ 
ing  light  through  the  apartments,  so 
that  shadows  and  flames  seemed  leap¬ 
ing  and  sporting  among  the  ruins  like 
ghosts.  Fortino  held  his  breath  and, 
suffused  with  misery,  stumbled  into 
the  second  cell.  The  guard  pointed  to 
the  door.  Fortino  put  his  hand  on  It, 
and  it  creaked  and  nwung  open.  He 
entered,  followed  by  the  other,  and  It 
emitted  a  dull  sound  as  it  closed  after 
them.  Into  the  third  cell  from  the 
fourth  came  the  dim  light  of  Vicente’s 
candle.  The  huge  man  paused  and 
feared  to  enter.  He  came  to  the  door 
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and  stumbled  on  a  stone,  and  suddenly 
burst  out  in  a  thunderous  oath. 

“What  is  it,  man?”  said  a  calm  voice 
in  the  fourth  cell.  “Come  In.  Defile 
not  your  mouth  with  blasphemies. 
There  arc  others  more  unhappy  than 
you,  whoever  you  be.” 

Fortino  came  and  stood  at  the  door 
and  looked.  The  guard  was  with  him, 
Vicente  was  seated  on  the  blankets  with 
the  light  on  the  fioor  before  him.  He 
was  not  looking  at  the  door,  he  was 
looking  into  the  fiame  of  the  candle. 
His  face’s  profile  was  turned  toward 
Fortino  and  the  light  cut  it  out  of  the 
gloom  as  out  of  rock.  It  held  a  peace 
in  its  sadness.  Fortino  could  not  go 
further.  He  stood  and  gazed.  The 
prolonged  silence  led  Vicente  to  turn 
his  head.  He  had  thought  it  only  a 
guard.  He  saw  the  unmistakable 
great  form.  He  arose  and  stood  as  still 
as  the  other,  and  fastened  a  deep  eye 
on  the  giant. 

“Well,”  he  began,  “this  is  Fortino. 
This  is  he  who  fished  and  fought.  Thus 
far  would  my  memory  go.  I  will  say 
to  myself  and  mayhap  come  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  after  Ocotlan  Fortino  died. 
Yes,  this  belief  will  I  carry  to  my 
grave.  It  will  be  more  satisfying. 
Then  are  you,  man,  who  come  where 
I  am  a  prisoner  and  stand  in  the  door 
of  my  cell  at  night,  the  ghost  of  that 
old  Fortino  who  fished  and  fought  and 
died,  and  was  a  friend  to  me?  Or  are 
you  that  other  man  who  wielded  your 
strength  when  you  were  dead?” 

“Oh,  Body  of  God!”  cried  the  great 
one,  coming  a  little  nearer,  “You, 
then,  too,  curse  me  with  it!  For 
which,  hear  the  old  lime-kiln  say,  I 
blame  you  not— rather  would  bless  you 
for  it!  What  did  I  do?  I  came  across 
the  lake  to  find  you.  Why?  To  enter 
your  prison,  wherever  in  Purgatory  It 
might  be!  What  has  the  day  been  to 
me?  I  sat  through  it  all  outside  the 
door  with  hell-fire  in  me,  because  I 
dared  not  come  in.  I  have  now  come 


In.  Why?  That  you  may  trample,  if 
you  so  desire,  my  swine’s  body'  under 
your  feet,  or  cut  my  cursed  fiesh  in 
strips.  I  am  a  madman,  an  animal,  a 
fool.  I  am  any  one  or  all  of  these 
things,  or  any  other  such  as  have  not 
reason  or  responsibility  or  blame.  But 
one  thing  I  am  not,  so  help  me  or  slay 
my  soul  whatever  gods  there  be  of 
mothers  or  sons  of  gods  or  eternal 
damnations— I  am  not  a  traitor.  What 
did  they  tell  me?  That  I  was  doing  it 
for  you.  I  did  sweat  blood  with  that 
great  hope.  I  did  pour  out  my  soul 
drop  by  drop  while  the  Iron  was  heat¬ 
ing.  Who  conceived  the  deed?  I— and 
my  soul  is  already  with  the  devil  for 
it.  Who  put  me  at  it  and  told  me  you 
were  waiting  in  the  plaza  and  your 
enemy  was  galloping  up  the  river  road? 
Who  but  that  son  of  the  damned, 
Quiroz,  who  beat  me  on  the  back  and 
made  me  a  maniac?  Sefior,  I  am  done; 

I  say  no  more.  I  blame  you  not.  You 
were  deeply  wronged  and  your  great¬ 
ness  is  ruined.  Hate  me — sir,  hate  me! 

I  long  to  be  loathed— already  am  I 
damned.  I  shall  carry  away  with  me 
a  never  dead  faith  in  you.  I  shall 
want  and  need  no  reconciliation  or 
soothing  from  you.  I  shall  tramp  out 
Would  that  my  big  hulk  could  shake 
down  these  walls!  May  nobody  ever 
remember  this  bungling  giant!  Good- 
by,  sir!” 

He  turned  about  having  been  in  his 
speech  like  some  awful  engine,  and 
made  for  the  door. 

“Stop!”  cried  Vicente.  He  came  to 
the  other  with  quick  steps  and  laid  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“What  do  you  want?”  growled 
Fortino  in  hoarseness. 

“To  tell  you,  Fortino,  that  I  am  as 
ready  to  see  that  1  judged  you  wrongly 
as  you  were  to  help  me.  Then  this 
great  form  has  in  It  a  heart  as  great; 
and  this  is  what  I  had  believed  of  you. 
Why,  man,  there  is  a  relief  comes  to 
me  with  this  news,  that,  compared  to 
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my  grief  before,  Is  like  happiness.  For¬ 
give  me  my  bad  thoughts.  I  am 
grown  morbid.  I  seem  to  have  been, 
too,  peculiarly  blind.  Nothing  but  the 
sight  of  you  yourself  in  the  midst  of 
the  treachery  could  have  made  me 
doubt  you.  Tell  me  not,  man,  to  forget 
you.  Call  me  rather  a  friend  who  shall 
never  forget.  You  come  in  the  darkest 
hour,  when  the  world  seemed  rotten 
and  traitors  the  inhabitants  of  it.  You 
walk  in  on  my  loneliness  and  despair, 
and  prove  to  me  that  honesty  still  lives. 
Fortino,  when  you  can  measure  the 
worth  of  this  to  me,  you  can  measure 
your  own  good  and  come  to  perceive 
that  you  have  undone  the  mistake  you 
made.” 

The  perspiration  again  rolled  down 
Fortino’s  countenance. 


“But  the  mistake  got  you  in,"  mut¬ 
tered  he,  glaring  about  at  the  walls, 
“and  the  good  will  not  get  you  out” 
Vicente  led  him  to  the  light  Fortino’s 
desire  to  go  was  overcome.  The  two 
sat  down  on  the  stone  floor  with  the 
candle  between  them  casting  its  white 
light  up  over  the  clear  strong  features 
of  the  dreamer  and  over  the  coarse 
visage  of  the  giant  whereon  the  sweat 
glistened  in  beads.  They  talked  thus 
for  a  long  time,  the  presence  of  the 
guard  not  hindering  them.  And  when 
at  last,  more  than  an  hour  later,  they 
separated,  it  was  a  somewhat  soothed, 
yet  rather  a  broken  old  giant  that  came 
out  crossed  the  stony  space  to  the 
church  and,  blocking  its  wide  doorway 
with  his  form,  slept. 


AND  CONTENTMENT  THEREWITH.* 


This  is  not  home;  it  is  a  charitable 
institution!  I  pine  away  for  Ida,  the 
old  ways,  the  homely  surroundings. 
And  we  have  been  here  but  a  week. 
When  the  weeks  stretc^  out  to  months, 
and  the  months  drag  along  wearily  to 
years!— 

We  are  tolerated,  not  entertained. 
Jane  may  pretend  and  affirm  all  she 
likes,  but  a  frown  from  Mrs.  Grundy 
annoys  her  more  than  all  our  smiles 
can  gratify.  Horrible  Mrs.  Grundy— 
she  should  never  have  been  born! 

If  guests  are  invited  for  the  evening, 
mother  and  I  are  relegated  to  the 
second  table,  dining  Just  after  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  just  before  the  servants. 
Bounds  holds  that  children  should  be 
seen  and  not  heard;  that  those  in  their 
second  childhood  should  be  neither  seen 
nor  heard.  When  he  sees  me  passing 

*  Poor  People.  By  I.  K.  Friedman.  OopyrlKfat, 
1900,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Oo.  Price  |1.60. 


up  the  stairs,  he  stares  at  me  with  an 
air  that  snaps,  “That’s  right,  go  on  up; 
that’s  where  you  belong.” 

I  prophesied  fair  weather  and  balmy 
for  to-day;  but  no  man  is  a  weather 
prophet  in  his  own  city.  The  lion 
swallowed  the  lamb  and  he  is  rampant 
as  ever.  Even  were  it  the  balmiest 
spring  day,  mother  could  not  leave  the 
house;  rheumatism  has  conflned  her  to 
her  bed.  I  am  determined  to  go  alone; 
conscience  will  drive  me  mad  if  I  post¬ 
pone  my  duty  any  longer.  I  must  see 
my  Ida. 

Ida  vacated  the  flat  which  we  for¬ 
merly  rented  to  take  her  abode  in  the 
two  rooms  erstwhile  occupied  by  the 
Vogels.  I  poked  my  head  through  the 
door,  smiling  broadly  as  a  Jack-out-of- 
the-box.  Jack  was  doomed  to  disap¬ 
pointment;  bis  child  was  not  at  hand 
to  make  merry  over  his  antics.  Sulki¬ 
ly  did  be  replace  his  smile  with  a 
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frown,  withdrawing  into  the  box,  rail¬ 
ing  at  an  iii-regulated  world. 

Ensconced  in  the  largest  chair,  I 
finally  consented  to  aid  the  efforts  of 
philosophy  to  dull  the  sharp  edge  of 
discontent,  as  I  fell  to  speculating  on 
a  theory  of  human  happiness.  I  can 
sum  up  my  recondite  thought  in  a  line 
—Where  we  are  matters  naught;  with 
whom  we  are  is  aii-important  Will 
my  name  go  down  in  the  history  of 
phiiosophy  for  the  discovery  of  this 
ethical  principle? 

Again  am  I  at  ease  in  mine  own  inn, 
comfortable  as  if  I  had  exchanged  a 
new  and  tight-fitting  coat  for  one  that 
had  accommodated  itself  through  use 
to  my  figure. 

Ida,  if  circumstances,  if  fate,  if  you 
will  only  allow  us  to  end  our  last  days 
with  you,  I  will  ask  for  nothing  more, 
nothing  better. 

I  catch  the  sound  of  her  step.  A 
start  backward,  a  shout  of  surprise, 
a  bound  forward,  and  she  comes  sail¬ 
ing  into  my  open  arms.  Ida,  my  Ida! 
We  cry  and  laugh,  and  laugh  and  cry 
together;  but  laughter  ousts  tears  in  a 
trice.  Her  lips  begin  to  question  and, 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  hurl 
forth  another,  as  if  an  answer  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Joy  of  Inter¬ 
rogating.  Finally  we  become  normal. 

“It  must  be  grand  to  live  in  a  bouse 
like  that,  father?” 

“Grand!  Why,  It’s—”  how  I  yearn  to 
disclose  my  eagerness  to  return  here— 
“it’s  the  grandest  thing  in  the  world, 
Ida.  You  cannot  conceive  how  grand 
It  is  until  you  try  it  yourself.” 

“I  knew  that  you  would  like  the 
change.  I  could  afford  to  give  you  so 
Uttle.” 

An  eruption  in  the  bowl  of  my  pipe 
—a  volcano  of  smoke.  The  truth  is 
tempting  me  sorely. 

“Have  you  missed  us  much,  Ida?” 

She  cuts  short  the  exclamation  that 
is  crossing  her  lips  with:— 

“I  have  been  very  lonely  sometimes. 


Yes,  sometimes  I  have  been  lonely;  but 
then  I  have  to  work  so  steadily  that 
I  don’t  get  much  time  to  think.  If  I 
could  only  have  you  back,  though;  if  i 
could  afford  it,  I—” 

“Ah!” 

“Father,  what  made  you  say  ‘Ah’ 
like  that?” 

“Did  I  say  ‘Ah’?  Well,  I  wasn’t  con¬ 
scious  of  it.  No,  Ida  deary,  I  think 
that  it  is  better  as  it  is.  You  see  that 
you  don’t  have  to  toil  like  a  slave  now; 
and  mother’s  health  seems  so  much 
improved  In  the  new  home.” 

“I  was  sure  that  it  would  be.” 

“The  difference  in  heartache  more 
than  makes  up  for  it,”  reflect  I  to  my¬ 
self.  And  aloud:  “Of  course  we  miss 
you  fearfully,  but  one  can’t  have 
everything  in  this  world;  that  would 
be  asking  too  much.” 

“I  am  glad  that  you  are  so  con¬ 
tented  with  Jane;  I  was  positive  that 
you  would  be  when  you  grew  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  different  style  of  living. 
But,  father,  honestly  now,  supposing 
that  I  could  earn  enough  to  care  for 
you  and  mother,  that  is  if  Jane  would 
keep  on  assisting  us  a  bit  as  she  used 
to,  would  you  rather  come  back,  or 
stay  where  you  are?” 

My  eyes  fall  on  her  thumb,  worn 
from  sewing.  I  pretend  to  weigh  her 
question  seriously.  Three  long  whiffs 
from  my  pipe. 

“Well,  Ida,  taking  mother  into  con¬ 
sideration— the  Improvement  in  her 
general  health— the  comforts  and  the 
luxuries,  I  presume  it  is  wiser  to  re¬ 
main  with  Jane.” 

She  is  scrutinizing  me  sharply.  God 
forgive  me!  I  pray  that  I  spoke  that 
lie  in  the  same  manner  in  which  I  utter 
the  truth. 

“Ida,  it  is  growing  late;  If  you  want 
to  see  mother,  we  shall  have  to  start 
at  once.” 

“Only  finish  one  more  pipe,  and  then 
we  will  go.  It  Is  so  good  to  have  yon 
sitting  on  that  chair  smoking  and  talk- 
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ing  to  me,  as  if  nothing  bad  changed, 
as  if  you  had  never  gone  away.” 

The  twiiight  had  merged  into  the 
darkness  when  we  reached  Jane’s 
house.  Ida’s  affected  buoyancy  of 
spirits  foreboded  tragedy  to  my  gioomy 
mood.  Unspeakably  cruel  of  destiny 
to  separate  those  whom  love  unites! 

Ida  took  mother’s  hair  down,  comb¬ 
ing  and  dressing  it  in  the  old  fashion, 
chatting  and  frolicking  like  a  child 
meanwhile.  Afterwards  we  sought 
amusement  in  cards.  All  thoughts  of 
impending  tragedy  fled  before  a 
blitbesomeness  that  I  have  not  held  in 
my  heart  since  boyhood. 

It  was  after  eleven  before  it  occurred 
to  Ida  that  she  must  leave  us. 
Mathilda  was  bent  upon  transforming 
the  lounge  into  a  bed,  that  she  might 
stay  with  us  overnight;  but  to  this  Ida 
would  not  consent,  nor  would  she 
hearken  to  my  accompanying  her 
borne.  She  was  not  afraid  to  go  alone; 
one  of  my  years  had  no  business  out 
in  such  weather. 

Despite  her  rheumatism  and  all  its 
consequent  aches  and  pains,  mother  in 
sisted  upon  escorting  her  daughter  to 
the  hall  door;  and  she  would  give 
ear  to  neither  Ida’s  protest  nor  mine. 
I  had  my  band  on  the  bronze  knob, 
when  I  heard  the  violent  slam  of  the 
carriage  door.  Rounds  and  Jane  were 
home  from  the  affair  at  the  club.  They 
were  unusually  early.  Although  no 
word  had  passed  between  us  on  the 
subject,  I  divined  that  Ida  preferred 
not  to  meet  them,  and  I  had  laid  my 
fond  plans  accordingly. 

All  was  not  well  with  Rounds.  His 
face  quotes  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks 
on  the  exchange.  He  was  in  one  of 
those  peevish,  irritable  moods  when  a 
glance  suflices  to  throw  bis  tottering 
temper  out  of  balance,  to  let  the  brunt 
of  it  fall  on  the  unfortunate  one  who 
bad  tipped  the  wavering  scales. 

Ida  in  the  plain  garb  of  a  girl  of  the 
poor,  Jane  in  the  richness  of  ball-room 


attire,  a  diamond  tiara  in  the  golden 
crown  of  her  hair,  resplendent  in  silk 
gown  and  ermine  cloak— what  a  golf 
between  the  two! 

To  the  disgust  of  the  ermine,  no 
doubt,  the  silk  was  brought  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  proximity  to  plebeian  cotton 
cloth;  and  Jane’s  arms  hugged  Ida  as 
she  planted  a  warm  kiss  on  both  her 
sister’s  cheeks.  I  have  noted  that  Jane 
is  ever  more  tender  when  her  husband 
has  one  of  bis  morose  fits. 

“Dear  child,  why  haven’t  you  been 
to  see  me?  Where  have  you  kept  your¬ 
self  in  biding  so  long?” 

“I  have  been  home— so  busy,”  stam¬ 
mered  Ida. 

Rounds  was  banging  his  coat  and  hat 
on  the  large  tree  in  the  ball. 

“Home  is  a  good  place  for  you,”  he 
muttered  without  turning. 

“Will!”  gasped  Jane,  clinging  closer 
to  Ida,  as  if  to  evince  that  her  hus¬ 
band’s  sentiments  were  not  shared  by 
her.  Ida  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair,  and  biting  her  lip,  she  clinched 
her  little  fists.  I  grasped  mother’s 
band;  her  nerves  were  all  a  tingle,  her 
vitality  was  spurting  to  her  finger  tips; 
I  was  holding  a  live  wire. 

The  blood  swirled  to  my  bead  and 
beat  at  my  temples.  I  remained 
speechless,  the  words  refusing  to  mar¬ 
shall  themselves  into  sentences  invec¬ 
tive  enough  to  express  my  indignation. 
In  my  mind  was  a  confused  jumble 
of  apologetic  phrases,  poured  forth  by 
Jane;  but  I  can  remember  vividly  that 
Ida  kissed  mother  and  me,  and  glided 
softly  from  the  house. 

It  was  only  when  fatigue,  not  som¬ 
nolence,  induced  us  to  seek  rest  in  bed, 
and  when  our  room  was  filled  with  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  as  if  in  dread 
that  the  light  might  hear  our  secret, 
that  mother  whispered:- 

“Thomas,  no  one  wants  us  here— no¬ 
where — there  is  only  one  place — one 
home  left— the  poorbouse.  They  take 
it  for  granted  that  yoa  are  poor  there; 
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they  do  not  insult  old  and  poor  people — 
like  us.” 

“Ida  will  take  us  back,  mother.  She 
would  rather  starve  than  have  us  In¬ 
mates  of  the  poorhouse.  She  will  not 
allow  it  It  will  kill  her  If  we  go 
there.” 

“Are  you  sure  that  she  wants  us, 
Thomas?” 

“Yes,  mother.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“Why— why,  she  told  me  so  to-day.” 
Verity  had  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  with 
me. 

We  arose  early,  long  before  the  ser¬ 
vants  were  astir,  and  gathered  the  few 
trifles  that  we  brought  hither.  With 
due  caution  we  stole  out  of  the  house. 
I  had  a  sensation  that  the  butler  was 
crawling  behind  us;  I  did  not  look  back 
to  conflrm  it. 

Ida  bad  barely  begun  the  cooking  of 
her  frugal  breakfast  when  we  loomed 
up  before  her  vision.  Had  the  frying- 
pan  been  small  enough,  she  would  have 
dropped  it  into  the  Are.  I  spoke  before 
her  query  dropped  from  her  lips, 

“Ida,  we  have  come  home.  For 
God’s  sake  take  us  back!  We  can’t 
stand  it  there.  We  will  live  on  a  crust 
of  bread  and  water,  if  you  will  let  us 
stay  with  you.” 


“Take  you  back!  Take  you  back? 
Are’nt  you  ashamed  to  ask  me  that? 
I  could  cry  for  Joy  that  you  have  come 
back.  I  should  go  mad,  crazy,  out  of 
my  head,  if  I  had  to  live  another  month 
without  you.  Mother,  father,  forgive 
me,”  she  burst  into  tears,  “I  lied  to 
you,  I  drove  you  away  because  I 
thought  you  would  be  happier  with 
Jane.  I  lied  to  you!  Don’t  shake  your 
bead,  father  dear,  I  did;  yes;  I  did! 
I  said  I  couldn’t  afford  to  have  you 
longer  with  me,  when  I  was  dying, 
yes,  sobbing  my  life  out,  to  see  you 
leave  me.” 

“We  have  been  lying,  too,  Ida,  We 
have  never  been  so  unhappy.  We  didn’t 
spend  a  contented  moment  in  that 
man’s  house;  but  we  couldn’t  bear  the 
thought  of  burdening  you.” 

“Then  we  have  been  deceiving  each 
other  all  the  time?” 

“Yes,”  echoed  mother  and  I  in  uni¬ 
son. 

“Well,  we  shall  end  that  right  here. 
Mother,  put  on  your  apron;  you  will 
find  it  in  the  closet,  hanging  on  the 
nail  behind  the  door;  and  help  me  get 
breakfast.  I  am  going  to  run  over  to 
the  shop.  Father,  you  can  help,  let 
me  see— you  can  help  eat  it.” 


AT  THE  TIME  OF  SHEEP-WASHING.* 


The  old  man  turned  his  back  on  the 
Ratcliffes,  and  his  face  to  the  upcoming 
horseman,  whose  head  was  thrust  low 
upon  bis  shoulders  as  if  some  gloomy 
trend  of  thought  were  dulling  him  to 
all  sights  and  sounds  of  this  fair  June 
day. 

“I  framed  weel,  an’  I  could  do  no 
more,”  he  said  to  himself;  “but  sakes, 
why  couldn’t  he  hev  bided  a  while 

*  ShameleM  Wayne.  By  Halllwell  SotcIlSe. 
Oapyricht  1899  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Oo.  Price  |1.50. 


longer?  Th’  Ratcliffes  ’ud  hev  been  off 
to  th’  Low  Meadow  1’  a  twinkling,  if 
I  knaw  owt.  What’s  to  be  done,  like? 
He’s  a  wick  un  to  fight,  is  th’  Maister, 
but  there’s  seven  o’  these  clever  Dicks 
fro’  Wildwater,  an’  that’s  longish 
odds.” 

Hiram  stood  for  a  while,  puzzled  and 
ill-at-ease,  watching  his  Master  draw 
slowly  nearer  to  the  pools;  and  then 
bis  face  brightened  on  the  sudden  as 
he  shuffled  across  to  where  two  sbep- 
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herd  lads  were  talking  affrigbtedly  to¬ 
gether. 

“Set  your  dogs  on  a  two-three  sheep, 
an’  drive  ’em  downhill,  an’  reckon  to 
follow  ’em,’’  he  whispered.  “Then 
ye’ll  meet  Maister— an’  a  word  1’  his 
lug  may  save  him  fro’  a  deal.  An’ 
waste  no  time,  for  there’s  none  to  be 
lessen.’’ 

The  lads,  catching  the  spirit  of  it,  had 
already  got  their  dogs  to  work  when 
Red  Ratcliffe’s  voice  brought  them  to  a 
sudden  halt;  for  Ratcliff e,  mistrusting 
fellows  of  Hiram’s  kidney,  had  marked 
his  whispering  and  guessed  its  pur¬ 
pose. 

“Come  back,  ye  farm  louts!’’  he 
cried,  and  turned  to  Hiram  with  a 
sneer.  “Art  fullisb  of  wit,  thou 
think’st?  Dost  mind  how  once  before 
we  matched  wits,  thou  and  I?’’ 

“I  mind,’’  said  Hiram.  “  ’Twas  when 
I  told  ye  where  the  Marsh  peats  war 
stored— but  ye  didn’t  burn  mich  wi’ 
’em,  Maister,  if  I  call  to  mind.’’ 

Red  Ratciiffe  laughed  at  the  retort, 
for  his  eyes  were  on  the  horseman 
down  below,  and  bis  mood  was  almost 
playful  now  that  his  prey  seemed  like 
■to  come  so  tame  to  hand. 

“I’m  flaired  for  th’  Maister  this 
time,  that  I  am,’’  muttered  Hiram,  as 
he,  too,  glanced  down  the  slope;  “but 
being  flaired  niver  saved  onybody  yet 
fro’  a  bull’s  horns,  as  th’  saying  is,  so 
I  mun  just  bide  still  an’  keep  my  een 
oppen.’’ 

The  Ratcliffes  passed  a  smile  and  a 
jest  one  to  the  other  as  they  saw 
Shameless  Wayne  draw  near  and 
marked  the  heavy  gloom  that  rested 
on  him;  for  it  pleased  them  that  the 
man  they  loathed  should  have  bitter¬ 
ness  for  bis  portion  during  the  few 
moments  be  had  yet  to  live. 

Wayne  did  not  glance  up  the  moor 
until  be  had  ridden  within  ten-score 
yards  of  them.  He  half  drew  rein  on 
seeing  the  seven  red-headed  horsemen 
waiting  for  him  on  the  hill-crest;  and 


Red  Ratciiffe,  thinking  be  meant  to 
turn  about,  was  just  calling  his  kins¬ 
men  to  pursue  when  he  saw  Wayne 
drive  home  bis  spurs  and  ride  straight 
up  to  meet  them. 

“Bide  where  ye  are,”  said  Red  Rat¬ 
ciiffe  then.  “He’s  courteous  as  ever, 
this  fool  of  Marsh,  and  would  not 
trouble  us  to  gallop  after  him.” 

“  ’Tis  like  him;  be  war  alius  ob¬ 
stinate  as  death,  an’  wod  be  if  th’ 
Lord  o’  Hell  stood  up  agen  him,” 
groaned  Jose  the  shepherd,  as  he  left 
the  water  and  joined  the  knot  of  farm- 
folk  who  stood  aloof,  expectant,  and 
doubtful  for  their  own  safety  and  the 
Maister’s. 

“I  give  you  good-day,  Wayne  of 
Marsh,”  calied  Red  Ratciiffe. 

“I  shall  neither  fare  better  nor  worse 
for  the  same.  What  would  you?”  an¬ 
swered  Wayne,  halting  at  thrice  a 
sword’s-length  from  the  group. 

“Why,  we  would  wash  our  sheep, 
and  yonder  rougb-tongued  hind  of  thine 
refused  us.  So,  said  I,  as  I  saw  you 
riding  up  the  slope,  ‘We’ll  ask  the 
Master’s  leave,  and  of  his  courtesy  he’ll 
grant  it’  ” 

Shameless  Wayne  would  never  stoop 
to  the  Ratciiffe  frippery  of  speech. 
“My  courtesy  takes  no  account  of  such 
as  ye,”  he  answered  bluntly. 

“Think  awhile!”  went  on  the  other 
gently.  “These  pools  were  made  for 
Waynes  and  Ratcliffes  both  in  the  days 
before  there  was  bad  blood  between 
us.  ’Tis  our  right  as  well  as  yours  to 
use  it  when  we  will.” 

“And  when  ice  will.  First  come,  flrst 
served.  Come,  lads,  ye’re  loitering, 
and  half  the  sheep  are  yet  unwashed,” 
he  broke  off,  turning  to  the  farm-men. 

Red  Ratcliffe’s  face  darkened.  “The 
old  wives  say,  Wayne  of  Marsh,  that 
the  flrst  feud  sprang  up  at  this  very 
spot,  because  it  chanced  that  the 
Marsh  and  Wildwater  ewes  came  on 
the  same  day  to  the  washing.  I 
would  have  no  lad’s  blood  on  my  hands 
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for  my  part,  so  bear  the  old  tale  in 
mind,  and  give  us  room.” 

Wayne  bad  his  sword  loose  all  this 
time,  and  his  eyes,  even  when  they 
seemed  to  rove,  were  never  far  from 
Red  RatcliCFe’s  movements.  ‘‘Tour 
talk,  sir,  wearies  me,”  he  said.  “Ye 
mean  to  strike,  seven  against  one.— 
W’ell,  strike!  I’m  waiting  for  you  with 
a  thought  of  what  chanced  once  in 
Marshcotes  kirkyard  to  keep  my  blood 
warm.” 

The  Ratcllffes  were  daunted  a  little 
by  the  downright,  sturdy  fashion  of  the 
man;  and  for  a  moment  they  bung 
back,  remembering  how  Wayne  of 
Marsh  had  met  them  time  and  again 
with  witchcraft  and  with  resistless 
sword-play.  One  looked  at  another, 
seeking  denial  of  the  folly  which  could 
credit  Wayne  with  power  to  match  the 
seven  of  them. 

“Where  is  the  Lean  Man  to-day?  ’Tls 
strange  he  comes  not  to  the  sheep- 
washing,”  said  Wayne  of  Marsh,  as 
still  they  baited. 

“He  would  not  trouble,”  snarled  Red 
Ratclllfe.  “  ’Twas  butchery,  he  said, 
for  a  man  of  his  years  to  fight  such  a 
callow  stripling.” 

Wayne  smiled  with  maddening  cool¬ 
ness.  “That’s  a  lie,  Ratcliffe  the  Red. 
He  dared  not  come.  The  last  I  saw 
of  him,  he  was  riding  hard— with  my 
sword-point  all  but  in  his  back.  Well? 
Am  I  to  wait  till  nightfall  for  you,  or 
are  ye,  too,  minded  to  turn  tall?” 

Stung  by  the  taunt.  Red  Ratcliffe 
spurred  forward  on  the  sudden,  and 
his  comrades  followed  with  a  yell;  and 
even  sour  Hiram  Hey  sent  up  a  half- 
shamed  prayer  that  the  Master  might 
come  through  this  desperate  pass  with 
safety,  Hiram,  as  a  practical  man  and 
one  who  dealt  chlefiy  with  what  he 
could  see  and  handle,  was  wont  to  use 
prayer  as  the  last  resource  of  all;  and 
his  furtive  appeal  was  witness  that  he 
saw  no  hope  of  rescue— no  hope  of  re¬ 
spite,  even— for  his  Master. 


But  Jose  the  shepherd  bad  not  been 
idle  during  that  brief  pause  between 
Wayne’s  challenge  and  the  onset  of  the 
Ratcliffe’s.  He  had  watched  Hiram’s 
attempt  to  send  a  warning  down  the 
slope;  and  while  the  storm  grew  ripe 
for  breaking,  he  bethought  him  that 
there  were  those  about  Wayne  of 
Marsh  who  might  yet  serve  him  at  a 
pinch.  To  one  hand  of  the  Ratcllffes 
were  the  ewes,  ten-score  or  so,  which 
they  had  brought  to  give  color  to  their 
quarrel;  about  the  shepherd’s  knees 
were  his  two  dogs,  the  canniest  brutes 
in  the  moorside,  A  few  calls  from 
Jose,  in  a  tongue  they  had  learned  in 
puppyhood,  a  sly  pointing  of  his  finger 
at  the  Ratcliffe  sheep,  and  the  dogs 
rushed  in  among  the  huddled,  bleating 
mass.  The  sheep  were  for  making  off 
across  the  moor,  but  Jose  the  shepherd 
shouted  clear  above  the  feud-cries  of 
the  Ratcllffes,  and  worked  his  dogs  as 
surely  as  if  this  were  no  more  than  the 
usual  business  of  the  day;  in  a  moment 
the  fiock  was  beaded,  turned,  driven 
straight  across  the  strip  of  moor  that 
lay  between  Wayne  and  his  adver¬ 
saries. 

Quickly  done  it  was,  and  featly;  and 
just  as  the  Ratcllffes  swept  on  to  the 
attack,  the  ewes  ran  pell-mell  in  be¬ 
tween  their  horses  feet.  The  dogs, 
wild  with  their  sport,  followed  after 
and  snapped,  now  at  the  sheep,  now  at 
the  legs  of  the  bewildered  horses.  Two 
of  the  Wildwater  folk  were  unhorsed 
forthwith;  three  others  were  all  but 
out  of  saddle,  and  needed  all  their  wits 
to  keep  their  beasts  in  hand;  and 
Shameless  Wayne,  watching  the  tur¬ 
moil  from  the  hillock  where  he  stood 
firm  to  meet  the  onset,  laughed  grimly 
as  be  Jerked  the  curb  hard  down  upon 
his  own  beast’s  jaw. 

“I  thowt  ’twould  unsettle  ’em  a  blt- 
tock,”  murmured  Jose  the  shepherd, 
stroking  his  chin  contentedly  while  be 
watched  the  ewes  driven  further  down 
the  hill,  leaving  clear  room  between 
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bis  Master  and  the  rearing  horses  of 
the  RatclifFes. 

“Dang  me,  why  didn’t  I  think  on’t 
myseln!”  cried  Hiram  Hey.  “It  war 
as  plain  as  dayleet,  an’  yond  owd  fooll 
Jose  ’nil  mak’  a  lot  of  his  cleverness 
when  next  he  goes  speering  after 
Martha.  Ay,  I  know  him!— That’s  th* 
style,  Maister!’’  he  broke  off,  with  a 
sudden,  rousing  shout.  “In  at  ’em,  an’ 
skift  ’em  afore  they’ve  fund  their  seats 
again.’’ 

Wayne  had  seen  his  chance,  and  tak* 
en  it;  and  now  he  was  riding  full  tilt 
at  the  enemy,  over  the  pair  of  fallen 
horsemen.  Red  Ratcliffe  cut  at  him  in 
passing,  and  missed;  the  rest  were 
overbusy  with  their  horses  to  do  more 
than  raise  a  clumsy  guard;  Wayne  gal¬ 
loped  clean  through  them,  swirling  his 
blade  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left, 
and  in  a  breathing-space,  so  It  seemed 
to  Hiram  and  the  shepherd,  the  free 
moor  and  safety  lay  before  him. 

“Now,  God  be  thanked,  he’s  through, 
is  th’  lad!’’  cried  Hiram.  “Lord  Harry, 
he  swoops  and  scampers  fair  like  a 
storm-wind  out  o’  th’  North.’’ 

But  Wayne  would  not  take  the  plain 
road  of  flight;  partly  because  his  blood 
was  up,  and  partly  be  feared  for  the 
safety  of  his  farm-hands  If  be  left 
them  to  play  the  scape-goat  to  these 
red-headed  gentry.  He  wheeled  about, 
and  the  discomfited  horsemen,  seeing 
him  bear  down  a  second  time,  were 
mute  with  wonder.  But  their  fury 
was  keen  sharpened  now;  they  glanced 
at  the  two  fallen  riders,  trampled  be¬ 
neath  Wayne’s  hoofs;  they  heard  one 
of  their  number  cursing  at  a  wound 
that  Wayne  had  given  him  as  he  rode 
through;  a  moment  only  they  baited 
for  surprise,  and  then,  with  a  deafen¬ 
ing  yell  of  Ratcliffe!  they  closed  in  a 
ring  about  him. 

Five  to  one  now.  Come,  the  odds 
lessen  fast,’’  cried  Wayne,  as  he  pulled 
up  and  seemed  to  wait  their  onset. 

But  he  knew  that  fiigbt  was  hope¬ 


less  If  he  let  the  full  company  attack 
him  front  and  rear.  One  glance  be 
snatched  at  the  open  moor  behind,  and 
one  at  the  walled  enclosure  where  the 
sheep  bad  lately  been  herded  for  the 
washing. 

“God’s  life.  I’ll  trick  them  yet,’’  he 
muttered,  and  reined  sharp  about,  out¬ 
witting  them,  and  rode  hard  as  hoofs 
could  kick  up  the  peat  toward  the  shel¬ 
ter  of  the  walls. 

“Is  be  a  Jack  o’  Lanthom,  this  fool 
from  Marsh?’’  growled  Red  Ratcliffe, 
foiled  a  second  time. 

He  thought  that  Wayne  was  trusting 
to  his  horsemanship,  that  he  would 
double  and  retreat  and  glance  side¬ 
ways  each  time  they  made  at  him  in 
force,  hoping  to  get  a  blow  as  occa¬ 
sion  offered.  But  Wayne  of  Marsh 
had  no  such  play  in  mind;  he  was  seek¬ 
ing  only  for  sure  ground  on  which  to 
stand  and  meet  them  one  by  one.  He 
bad  marked  the  opening  in  the  pinfold 
through  which  the  sheep  were  driven, 
and  he  knew  that,  if  he  could  once 
gain  the  wall,  the  battle  would  narrow 
to  a  run  of  single  contests. 

They  saw  his  aim  too  late;  and  as 
Red  Ratcliffe  swerved  and  swooped  on 
him,  Wayne  backed  his  horse  with  its 
flanks  inside  the  pinfold.  He  had  four 
stout  walls  behind  him  now;  the  up¬ 
rights  of  the  gateway  were  no  more 
than  saddle-high,  and  above  them  he 
had  free  space  for  arm  and  sword- 
swing.  It  was  one  against  five  still — 
but  each  of  the  five  must  wait  his 
turn,  and  each  must  fare  alone  against 
the  blade  which,  to  the  Ratcliffe  fancy, 
was  a  live,  malignant  thing  in  the 
hands  of  this  witch-guarded  lad  of 
'Marsh. 

Again  the  red-heads  fell  back,  while 
the  Marsh  farm-folk,  roused  by  the 
Master’s  pluck,  sent  up  a  ringing  cheer. 
And  Shameless  Wayne,  who  bad 
chafed  under  long  weeks  of  farming, 
laughed  merrily  to  feel  his  sword-hilt 
grafted  to  bis  hot  right  band  again,  to 
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know  that  he  had  cut  off  retreat  and 
that  five  skilled  swordsmen  were  at 
hand  to  give  him  battle. 

“God  rest  you,  sirs.  Wayne  and  the 


Dog  are  waiting,”  he  cried,  and 
laughed  anew  to  mark  how  they 
shrank  from  the  old  battle-cry. 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS. 


Henry  Holt  &  Co.  expect  to  have 
Professor  Henry  A.  Beers’s  “English 
Romanticism  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury”  ready  next  spring. 

Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  has  a  dramatic 
story  of  Quebec,  entitled  “The  Lane 
that  Has  no  Turning,”  in  the  press  of 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 

The  Putnams  are  to  publish  this  au¬ 
tumn  the  first  uniform  edition  of 
George  Borrow’s  works  to  appear  in 
this  country.  There  will  be  four  vol¬ 
umes. 

The  Century  Company  are  to  publish 
this  month  Mrs.  Lawrence  Turnbull’s 
“The  Golden  Book  of  Venice,”  a 
romance  of  Venice  at  the  time  of  its 
greatest  glory. 

Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  take  time  by 
the  forelock  in  announcing  the  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  autumn  of  next  year  of 
Rudyard  Kipling’s  novel  “Kim  of  the 
Rishtl,”  which,  meanwhile,  is  to  appear 
serially. 

It  seems  nearly  impossible,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  find  a  title  for  a  book  which 
is  not  pre-empted.  It  appears  now  that 
the  title  of  Mr.  Henley’s  new  book  of 
verse  “For  England’s  Sake”  was  car¬ 
ried  by  a  book  published  ten  years  ago. 

The  most  remarkable  drop  in  fanciful 
literary  values  recently  recorded  is 


that  in  the  price  of  Rudyard  Kipling’s 
“Schoolboy  Lyrics,”  which  sold  in  Lon¬ 
don  in  April,  1899,  for  135  pounds,  but 
brought  only  3  pounds,  5  shillings  at  a 
sale  last  August 

The  expiration  of  the  French  copy¬ 
right  on  Balzac’s  works  is  signalized 
by  the  announcement  by  the  house  of 
Ollendorf  of  a  complete  edition  of  his 
novels,  illustrated  and  typographically 
attractive,  at  the  regular  price  of  3 
francs,  50  centimes. 

The  official  report  of  the  great  meet¬ 
ings  held  at  New  York  in  connection 
with  the  Ecumenical  Conference  of 
Foreign  Missions,  from  April  21  to 
May  2  of  the  present  year  is  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
of  London. 

Mr,  Herbert  Spencer  has  completed 
a  revised  and  final  edition  of  his  “First 
Principles,”  a  book  around  which 
great  controversy  has  raged.  The  car¬ 
dinal  views  of  the  work  remain  un¬ 
changed,  but  numerous  minor  altera¬ 
tions  have  been  made. 

Miss  Cholmondeley,  in  a  letter  in  re¬ 
ply  to  her  publishers,  the  Harpers,  ex¬ 
pressed  with  regret  her  inability  to 
give  the  origin  of  the  motto  of  “Red 
Pottage:”  “After  the  red  pottage  comes 
the  exceeding  bitter  cry.”  A  reader 
of  the  London  Globe,  however,  has 
found  it  in  a  published  sermon  by 
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Dean  Farrar,  entitled  “Selling  the 
Birthright” 

Mrs  Amelia  E.  Barr’s  new  story, 
“The  Maid  of  Maiden  Lane,”  which 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  announce  for  early 
publication,  is  a  sequel  to  “A  Bow  of 
Orange  Ribbon.”  The  scene  is  laid  in 
New  York  after  the  Revolution,  and 
Washington  and  Lady  Washington  are 
among  the  characters  who  figure  in  it. 

A  new  “creel”  of  Irish  stories  by 
Jane  Barlow,  entitled  “From  the  Land 
of  the  Shamrock,”  is  promised  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  It  will  be  awaited 
with  pleasurable  expectations  by  all 
who  have  enjoyed  the  charming  humor 
and  tenderness  of  Miss  Barlow’s  “Irish 
Idyls.”  Miss  Barlow  is  the  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett  of  Ireland. 

Two  volumes  which  promise  to  re¬ 
produce  interesting  phases  of  Southern 
life  are  among  the  announcements  of 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  One,  “North 
Carolina  Mountain  Sketches,”  by 
Mary  Nelson  Carter,  records  some 
close  studies  of  the  poor  whites;  the 
other,  “Northern  Georgia  Sketches,”  is 
a  volume  of  short  dialect  stories  by 
Will  N.  Harben. 

Being  inquired  of  as  to  what  qual¬ 
ities  in  a  novel  determine  the  decision 
of  a  publisher,  the  London  publishers, 
Messrs.  Kegan  Paul,  give  this  interest¬ 
ing  answer: 

As  for  telling  your  readers  the  canons 
by  which  fiction  should  be  judged,  that 
is  a  large  matter.  From  a  publisher’s 
point  of  view,  one  test  alone  is  ad¬ 
equate.  No  novel  ever  attained  success 
which  was  not  based  upon  human  na¬ 
ture,  which  did  not  make  some  direct 
and  poignant  demand  upon  human 
sympathy.  Literary  distinction— ines¬ 
timable  in  itself— ds  tnsufllclent  to  popu¬ 
larity.  The  touch  of  nature  is  para¬ 
mount.  When  the  literary  expert 
can  confess  himself  to  have  been 


carried  fx  cathedrd  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  emotional  impression,  he  may 
be  fairly  sure  that  he  has  got  hold  of  a 
MS.  which  requires  a  second,  considera¬ 
tion.  Without  that  Impression  he  may 
almost  as  safely  decline  the  book  at 
once. 

T.  Fisher  Unwin  is  to  publish  this 
autumn  a  series  of  “Critical  Studies” 
by  “Oulda,”  in  which  her  keen  charac¬ 
terization  of  Joseph  Chamberlain,  al¬ 
ready  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this 
magazine,  will  be  included;  a  study  of 
“The  Jew  In  London;”  a  profusely-il¬ 
lustrated  account  of  the  services  of 
“The  Canadian  Contingent;”  “The  Wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Wise,”  a  three-act  comedy 
by  John  Oliver  Hobbes;  Professor  Bar¬ 
rett  Wendell’s  “Literary  History  of 
America;”  the  hitherto  uncollected 
poems  of  William  Cowper;  several  at¬ 
tractive  books  of  travel;  and  a  long  list 
of  books  of  fiction  by  writers  well- 
known,  little  known,  and  to  most 
American  readers  at  least,  unknown. 

Marie  Corelli’s  latest  novel,  “The 
Master  Christian,”  of  which  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  are  the  American  publish¬ 
ers,  is  criticised  as  an  unfair  and  viru¬ 
lent  attack  upon  the  Catholic  Church 
of  the  present  day.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  the  writer’s  aspersions 
on  the  churches  of  the  Protestant  faith 
would  have  been  equally  severe,  had 
the  action  of  her  story  carried  her  into 
countries  where  they  were  as  numerous. 
The  book  is  a  turgid,  impassioned  and 
—perhaps— sincere  appeal  for  a  more 
simple  and  vitalizing  Christianity.  Its 
most  striking  and  objectionable  feature 
Is  the  introduction  of  a  character  whom 
the  reader  is  rquested  to  believe  to  be 
the  Savior  re-incarnate.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  fathom  the  purposes  of  those 
who  write  novels  of  this  type,  but  it  Is 
surprising  that  those  who  recommend 
them  do  not  see  how  insidiously  faith 
in  the  supernatural  is  undermined  by 
such  trifiing  with  it 
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